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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN’ 
( Continued from page 691.) 


Next day we passed overthe Frith about 
seven miles broad, landed at Kinghorn and rode 
to a town called Cowper, and the day following 
reached the house of one who esteemed him- 
self a Friend, near Montross, where we endea- 
vored to have a meeting, but he would not al- 
low it, alleging, that it would do his people or 
servants no good, and as for himself, he thought 
he knew as much of Truth as we could inform 
him; and indeed he seemed so whole and self- 
righteous, I thought it would not avail to say 
much tohim. We were informed by a person 
who accompanied us a few miles, that this man, 
in his younger years, had a public testimony to 
bear for the Truth, but had for a long time left 
it off (as he worded it,) and now, his men ser- 
vants must not approach him with their heads 
covered ; If the light in you become darkness, 
how great is that darkness. From hence we 
went to Ury, the seat of Robert Barclay, grand- 
son to the Apologist; but had no meeting until 
we came to the Old-Town, near a mile north of 
Aberdeen, which was, through the goodness of 
the Lord, somewhat strengthening ; from thence 


went to John Elmslie’s at Old-Meldrum, and on 


the first day morning attended Killmuck meet- 
ing, and in the evening one at Old-Meldrum, to 
which many people came, and, through Divine 
favor, these mectings were satisfactory; the next 
day we had a select meeting with Friends, of 
whom there are several here, tender and valua- 
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wells had a meeting there with many Friends 
and others, truth owning the service, which was 
cause of humble rejoicing. Continuing at and 
near Aberdeer, we had a large meeting on first day 
at Robert Barclay’s. Although the descendants 
and children of Friends who were as bright stars 
in their day, may value themselves on the wor- 
thiness of their parents; yet if they do not love 
and serve the God of their fathers with a per- 
fect heart and an upright mind, he will not own 
them with his heavenly presence, but they will 
be as unsavory salt. 

We then set forward on our return towards 
England, taking two meetings in our way to 
Glasgow, where, on first day, we had also two 
which were large, open and satisfactory, to which 
many tender inquiring people came, who be- 
haved well, and in the evening of the same day, 
had another with those called Priends, by them- 
selves, having a concern to lay before them the 
need they had to look to their ways and conversa- 
tion, that they might be as lights and good ex- 
amples among the people of that place, who 
were seekers after the Truth, and not give them 
occasion of stumbling through an evil conduct. 
Then passing to Carlisle in Cumberland, More- 
house, Scoby, Solport -and Kirklington, in most 
of which meetings truth seemed to be professed, 
but too few had the life thereof in possession, 
which occasions hard, dry meetings. We rode 
to Cornwood in Northumberland, and lodged at 
the house of a man who had been for several 
years of a disorderly conduct, and much given 
to the excessive use of strong drink, until he 
had very much impaired his constitution, but it 
pleased the Lord to open his understanding, and 
make him acquainted with his blessed Truth, 
whereby he was made free from that evil, and 
received strength to forsake his old companions ; 
but his joining with Friends was a great grief to 
his wife, who informed me that through prejudice 
for a time, she would rather he had continued 
his former course of living than to become a 
Quaker, until observing the sweetness of his tem- 
per and the recovery of bis health in some de- 
gree, with a solid and sober conduct, she was 
reached, and made to believe in the power by 
which he had known such a victory, and joined 
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herself in the same religious profession; they 
appeared to be steady Friends. I would to God 
that all tipplers and drunkards would turn to 
that great prophet which is in Israel, that they 
might by him be cleansed from that leprosy of 
sin! Wehada comfortable meeting the next 
day in his house, with his neighbors and some 
Friends: and on First day were at Allondale 
meeting, where are some solid Friends, though 
others much tainted with a spirit of Ranterism, 
which is a confident, self-righteous spirit and 
very hard to be won upon. After having a 
meeting at Alstinmoor, we passed to the meet- 
ings at Penrith in Cumberland, Terril, and 
Strickland which is in a corner of Westmore- 
land; it was with some difficulty we had the 
meeting at Terri!, a man of that place saying, 
he thought it needless, or questioned whether it 
would be to advantage, as most of their mem- 
bers had been at Penrith meeting: but after the 
meeting he desired that I would not take it hard 
of him for endeavoring to discourage me, owning 
that he was mistaken ; whereupon I cautioned 
him to be more careful in future, how he dis- 
couraged such who had come so many thousand 
miles to visit them. Having meetings at divers 
places in the week following, I travelled in great 
pain and anguish of mind, from a sense of the 
prevalence of a dark, deistical spirit over many 
of the professors of truth, of which concern the 
Lord was pleased to give me strength and under- 
standing to clear myself both in public and pri- 
vate ; there is no power but his, that can enable 
his servants to do his work, and is over all the 
powers of satan. Qn the next First day we 
were at Holme meeting; in the forenoon I sat 
silent, one of the stock of the old Ranters was 
there and very troublesome, accusing many 
Friends, no doubt falsely, and in the afternoon 
meeting I had not much to say, believing that 
old ranting spirit is rather fed with words and 
delights in contention, but found it my place to 
exhort Friends to retire deeply inward in all 
their meetings, humbly wuiting to be admitted 
into the heavenly presence, to know their place 
of feeding to be out of the reach of such rant- 
ing spirits ; for if they suffered their own spirits 
to rise or resent their ill usage, the meeting 
would be the more disquieted. Our next meet- 
ings were at Allonby and Broughton, from 
whence I went home with our friend Christopher 
Wilson to his house at Graysothen, and the 
next day attended the burial of a young man at 
Pardsay Hall, and the day following the burial of 
a young woman at the same place, both of which 
meetings were very large and solid, and I hope 
through divine goodness profitable to many. The 
First day of the following week we were at two 
meetings at Whitehaven, in both which I had 
some service under the influence and owning of 
truth. We put up our horses at a Friend’s house 
who had been used to lodge public Friends, but 
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I was not free to tarry there, being burthened 
with his condnct in the manner of his entertain. 
ment, which was even to superfluity and gran. 
deur, no way becoming the simplicity of truth ; 
so after shewing my dislike therewith I went to 
the house of John Harris at Highfield, his wife 
being with us, and rested there a day, the 
weather being exceeding rainy; then going to 
the meetings at Cockermouth, Isel, and Grayso. 
then, we returned to Cockermouth and had a 
meeting with Friends by themselves, that is, 
without giving public notice, which was through 
Divine favor to good satisfaction ; resting another 
day with our friend John Harris, we went to 
mectings at Pardsay Hall, and at Keswick, at 
which last I was concerned to exhort the few 
Friends there to keep up their week-day meeting, 
having a fear they were very slack on that ac- 
count; we lodged at an Inn, where we had the 
company of some of those Friends, and in par- 
ticular one who was a public Friend ; some of 
them said, if he would attend the week-day meet- 
ing, they believed the rest of them would ; which 
gave me occasion to observe to him, that he did 
not example well, and ought to be more careful, 
as he had a public testimony to bear for Truth; 
he replied, that he was obliged to be industrious 
to support his family; but at last confessed, 
that, ‘“‘ He did not like to sit with so few Friends, 
for none else would come on a week-day, and it 
was very dul] and poor sitting, and he liked to 
sit in meetings where there were many assembled, ° 
for then he had something to say, so life did 
arise and all were comforted and edified ;” by 
which it appeared that he had greater satisfaction 
in preaching than in humble, silent waiting to 
experience the worship which is performed in 
Spirit and Truth, to edification and comfort; I 
told him that I feared he was too much a stran- 
ger to pure religion and the nature of divine 
worship. 

From thence we went to Hawkshead, in Lan- 
cashire, and had an evening meeting there ina 
Friend’s house, and next day were at the Hight 
meeting, and then at Swarthmoor where George 
Fox formerly lived ; though it had been famous 
for the prosperity of Truth, it is now at alow 
state there. We then went to Kendal in West 
moreland, where we attended their two meetings 
on the First day of the week, and after taking 
some other meetings in the neighborhood, re- 
turned to that town, in and about which we tar- 
ried several days, and visited more than twenty 
families and attended ten public meetings, many 
of which opportunities were made precious 
through the goodness and great condescension of 
our Lord and Saviour; and in the school of our 
friend Thomas Rebanks I had an extraordinary 
meeting; where many young folks not of our 
seciety were reached by the power of Trath, 
which was comfortably over all, praised be the 
Lord for ever. In the course of our visiting 
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families here, during our silent sitting in one of 
them, my mind was much taken up in thinking 
of a watch, and the several wheels and move- 
ments thereof, until I was grieved at such trifling 
thoughts, as I esteemed them, when suddenly 
there appeared something instructive therein, 
and I had a freedom to say, the several parts 
thereof seemed to represent the excellent inward 
facultics and gifts bestowed on man, and that 
though the wheels, &. of a watch were truly 
made, and placed in their proper order, there 
must be a main spring to give them motioa; so 
the gifts and faculties of men must have their 
main spring and cause of motion to every good 
work, a zeal tothe honor of the Lord their cre- 
ator, and a fervent holy desire to answer the end 
of their creation; and as there is a regulating 
spring to a watch, so also there should be the 
true knowledge of God and of themselves ex- 
perienced in his light, to preserve from going 
too fast, knowing by his heavenly instruction, 
that no wisdom, zeal, strength, or ability will 
enable to do the Lord’s work to his honor and 
the good of man, but that which God giveth; 
and in order that a watch may answer the end 
intended by its maker, there is a visible face and 
hands to discover the inward motion, thereby 
shewing time; so it is needful that a man should 
be a co-worker with the spirit and gift of grace 
in his inward part, that others beholding the 
light thereof might be taught to glorify God, 
and in his light so to number his days and walk 
in his fear, as to die in his favor. As a zeal for 
the cause of truth and a fear of falling short of 
duty may at times prompt man to rush on too fast, 
it is needful that he should wait in humble rev- 
erence to feel the love of God, and the influence 
of that knowledge and wisdom which is from 
above, and experienced by those who are spirit- 
ual, that the end of all their labor may be in the 
spirit of meekness to restore those who are over- 
taken in error; and that men may ever dwell in 
that which gives ability. to labor with success in 
the church of Christ, it is needful that their 
minds should be inclosed in the bosom of Truth, 
in humble retirement, to be preserved from the 
various tumults, cumbers, cares and temptations 
of the world, which would otherwise clog their 
minds and deprive them of their true spiritual 
sense and motion ; and so in a watch it is needful 
that all the inward parts, which are so curious, 
should be closed from damps, vapors, motes and 
dust, otherwise it would thereby be deprived 
of its motion and become useless for keeping 
time. 

My intent in this relation is to shew the infi- 
nite condescension of him whose mercy is over all 
his works, to instruct the children of men, each 
as it were, in his own tongue, or language suita- 
ble to his understanding; the man being by 
trade a watchmaker, seemed to. be tenderly 
reached, and we parted in a degree of sweetness ; 
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it was the Lord’s doing and marvellous to me, 
praised be his holy name for ever ! 
(To be continued.) 
9 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR AND VOTING. 


Jesus Christ declared “ my kingdom is not of 
this world, else would my servants fight ;”’ hence 
in agreement with this testimony he who advo- 
cates war cannot claim to be a servant of Christ. 

We presume there is no evil embracing such 
a vast amount of wrong, physical, temporal and 
moral, on which all nations have been and are 
so well agreed in its expediency, as the war 
system ; therefore, fromits antiquity and populari- 
ty, few question its rightfulness, and still fewer 
are disposed to investigate the subject on its own 
merits. 

If we were only to judge of war by its effects, 
surely it deserves no countenance, as its tendency 
is to engender ill-will, and furnish employment 
for.the worst passions in consummating aggression 
and tyranny, to the destruction of property and 
human life without limit, as the case may be. 
Now what can be more in direct opposition to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, that “‘ breathes glory 
to God ia the highest, on earth peace and good- 
will to men.” 

Is it not obvious that the military system and 
the doctrines of christianity are founded upon 
opposite principles, and that each must always 
produce its legitimate fruits, corresponding with 
its respective nature and character? Now being 
free agents, which of those principles do we choose 
to adopt, as we see the impossibility of adopting 
both ; light and darkness cannot dwell together, 
love and hatred cannot be co-tenants of the same 
breast ; the spirit of forgiveness and the spirit of 
retaliation cannot both predominate in the same 
mind at the same time. The Society of Friends 
has made its election, and is justly entitled to 
the character of a peace society, so far as profes- 
sion is concerned ; and its discipline prohibits 
any member from “complying with military re- 
quisitions, or paying a fine or tax in lieu thereof.’’ 
Now how desirable it is that the members should 
speak but one language on this subject. This 
would give point and increased force to their tes- 
timony against war, and could hardly fail to 
awaken in the community greater enquiry into 
the causes of war, its effects, and necessity. 

Different views exist as to voting at the polls be- 
ing a compromise of our testimony against war. 
I have no disposition to arraign the motives, 
or censure any Friend who may use the elective 
franchise, but wish to draw attention to the facts 
of the case so that they may have a candid con- 
sideration. é 

When a President is to be elected, some Friends 
think they see ‘a wide difference in the candidates ; 
they have a choice, and to make that choice tell, 
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it must be manifested at the polls, and for want 
of this manifestation, the unworthy may be elect- 
ed, and he, the Friend, will occupy the position 
of a man “having faith without works;” and 
further admitting the object of choice to be de- 
ficient in some points, he is still, on the whole, 
much in advance of his rival candidate, and it is 
claimed to be wisdom, of two evils to choose the 
least. 

These and similar reasons, may almost lead 
some to the conclusion, that it becomes their 
duty to go to the polls and vote. 

Now let us look a little at the matter in another 
direction—“ we are not to do evil that good may 
come.” We are not to employ unjustifiable 
means to obtain aright end. We are not at 
liberty to trample upon one testimony as an ex- 
pedient for exalting another. The President we 
have aided to elect, in the fulfilment of his offi- 
cial duty, calls upon us, through his subordinate, 
to do our share of military service. We unhesi- 
tatingly object, and proceed, forthwith, to state 
the grounds of the objection—that we are Chris- 
tians, therefore cannot fight; that our principle 
is one of love, of kindness, and the forgiveness 
of injuries, to the overcoming of evil with good, 
and that we are even conscientiously constrained 
from the commission of any act that may be con- 
strued as an endorsement of the rightfulness of 
a military system. Our demanding officer is 
struck with surprise, and inquires where our 
christianity and conscientious scruples were at 
the time we voted for the President, whose offi- 
cial duties, in part, we knew to be of a military 
character, and were now only in proper progress 
of fulfilment; and further urging that they who 
place a man in office, pledge themselves to the 
observance of all such requisitions upon them as 
the duties of that office in its execution may re- 
quire. And again, if this conscientious testimo- 
ny against war be founded upon a Christian prin- 
ciple, a permanent basis, why its variableness? 
sometimes binding, at others not; on some occa- 
sions made paramount, on others subordinate. 
Is there not some reason to fear that those who, 
without scruple, submit to military burdens them- 
selves, may conclude (judging from our present 
practice,) that Friends’ testimony agairst war 
must be grounded upon a principle possessed of 
remarkable elasticity ? Can we escape the con- 
viction, that willingly to countenance war, even 
indirectly, is to be in some degree responsible 
for its evils. Hence the disciplinary prohibition 
to Friends “ dealing in prize goods.” But what 
think ye, which is the greatest violation of a tes- 
timony against war, to deal in prize goods, or 
ee a man in that office, which not only admits 

is making prizes of ships and merchandize, but 
of men either dead or alive? 

The more we look into the subject of Friends 
participating in political strife, and giving their 
aid in placing men in any office embracing mili- 


tary duties, the more inconsistent it appears, 
From the enormity of the war system, its cruelty 
and injustice, its powerful obstruction to the ad. 
vance of morality and christianity, Friends mak. 
ing the profession they do seem iwperatively 
called upon to present an unbroken front in bear. 
ing their testimony against it. But how can 
this be, so long as some continue to give their aid 
in electing men to fill an office, they themselves 
would conscientiously refuse to fill because of its 
military character. Oh! how this noble Chris. 
tian testimony might be revived and strength- 
ened, if Friends would wash their own hands 
clean, stand erect, and give the weight of their 
influence, under all circumstances, in the right 
direction. May they thus evince to a discern. 
ing public, the importance they attach to their 
testimony, in a united labor, heart and hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, for its promotion and preva- 
lence throughout the great family of man. 
wD. & 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., 2d mo., 1860. 


Published in the London Morning Chronicle of 1829. 


Extract of a letter from Judge Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia, to a gentleman in England. 


“You will excuse my making no reply to that 
part of your letter which treats of religious con- 
cerns. I have avoided such topics all my life, 
and shall continue to do so. I have seldom seen 
a man able to embark in such discussions and 
studies, without becoming an enthusiast ora 
bigot, and pursuing them to the ruin or injury 
of his practical social duties. I have never seen 
one become a better or a sounder man, and 
more amiable Christian, by involving himself in 
the impassable mazes of theological controversy, 
or the unintelligible jargon of doctrinal points 
and questions which have no termination, no 
compromise, no rational evidence or conviction 
on either side; which have been undecided for 
thousands of years, and will forever remain 80; 
and which, happily, it is entirely unimportant 
when or how they are decided. I have seen sensi- 
ble and enlightened men, by devoting themselves 
to such investigations, distract and cloud their 
understanding, fill themselves with the vain con- 
ceit that it is given to them to understand mys- 
teries, far beyond the fathom of human intel- 
lect, and which they find it impossible to explain 
to any plain and unsophisticated mind—a clear 
proof that they really do not understand them 
themselves. The life of man was intended tobe 
employed in useful and active pursuits—in the 
fulfilment of duties requiring the practice of his 
moral and physical energies and talents—and 
not to be consumed in metaphysical disquisitions 
which lead to no one practical or useful result to 
the individual, his family, his friends, or society. 
Men who employ their talents and their time in 
such inconclusive speculations, become uncom- 
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fortable to themselves, and often uncharitable to 
others ; they are less amiable as husbands, fa- 
thers, or masters; and neglect their social and 
domestic duties in the indulgence of the pride 
and vanity of expert polemics. They mistake 
a new and obscure collection of words for know- 
ledge, and unintelligible phrases for wisdom, and 
believe they are displaying the testimonies of 
truth, when they are only repeating sentences of 
which they cannot give any possible explana- 
tion. The truths which the wise and just crea- 
tor of man intended to be his guides to virtue 
and happiness, cannot be wrapped up in libra- 
ries of folios, accessible but to one man ina mil- 
lion ; nor to be found only by poring over thou- 
sands of pages of what is miscalled learned criti- 
cism upon a Hebrew root, or a Greek participle. 
The precepts of a good and acceptable life are as 
aecesssible to all the human race, as the air they 
breathe in common, the sun which shines on 
them all alike, and the food and water which re- 
fresh them. Has God given to all men what- 
ever is necessary for the support and health of 
their perishable bodies, and withheld almost 
from all, that which is indispensable for their 
eternal welfare? This is the impious conceit of 
the few who persuade themselves that they have 
the saving secret, the immortal panacea ! 

“Mr. © , of whom you speak, was a man 
of distinguished learning in the profession of the 
law, and also of general knowledge and scholar- 
ship, with a most acute and penetrating mind. 
He would have been at the head of the bar, with ' 
wealth, reputation, and all the good he could | 
have desiréd; but about fifteen years or more | 
since, he became a devotee to the doctrines of | 
Swedenborg. From that moment every thing 
was neglected or abandoned for these studies, | 
his law bocks were laid aside, his clients unat- | 
tended to, and his days and nights given to | 
Hebrew bib‘es, Latin folios, and learned criti-' 
cisms and commentaries. He was soon involved | 


lead your generous spirit into any neglect of 
higher duties, or to any intolerance of others ; 
nor are my remarks pointed particularly at your 
mode of faith. I repeat, that I have all my 
life avoided all knotty and disputed points of 
religion. I argue with nobody about the trinity 
or the unity of the Godhead; the mysteries of 
free knowledge and free will; or the profound 
doctrine of the atonement by the death of Christ. 
I read nothing about them, [ affirm or deny noth- 
ing, I know nothing, I profess cot to understand 
them, and I know that much wiser and stronger 
men have come to no understanding about them, 
after centuries of learned and intolerant disputa- 
tion, in which rivers of blood as well as of ink, 
have flowed in support of this savage and un- 
christian Warfare. I mix not in such strife, but 
am content to discharge, as well as I can, the 
duties which providence has assigned me accord- 
ing to the clear and undisputed light he has 
given me. I consider religion to have nothing 
to do with the conflicts of theologians, and the 
questions of the schools ; they are, to my mind, 
the proofs of the weakness, the pride, and the 
vindictive intolerance of the human heart, when 
inflamed by strong passions. Although I have 
been a constant and very general reader for more 
than forty years; I have never perused one page 


| of any writer upon any controverted question of 


religion, not even a sermon. This is literally 
true, and I am sure I have escaped a world of 


perplexity by this course, and lost nothing worth 
having.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LAW A SCHOOLMASTER. 


We read in the Scriptures, God spake to the 
people by the mouth of his prophet, saying 
‘‘ wash ye, make ye clean; put away the evil of 
your doing from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 


in the embarrassment of debts, and after a most oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
miserable existence died a few months since of | widow. Come now, and let us reason together, 
a broken and mortified spirit, leaving a wife and | saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, 
children destitute. And to what did he sacri- | they shall be white as wool; though they be as 


fice himself and family ? What discovery has he | 
made? What truth elucidated or established | 
that is worth one farthing to any body ? 

“This fondness for plaguing ourselves with 
what we can never unfold, has been a part of: 
our nature in all ages. Childhood is amused by | 
riddles, and old age by mysteries. In both cases, | 
after guessing again and again, we are obliged 
to “give it up.” In this, however, they differ 
—the solution of riddles is within the scope of | 
the human faculties, not so of mysteries. 

“T have unintentionally run on in this course 
of observation, not to dissuade you from the in- | 
tercst you seem to take in your new doctrines ; 
for if they occupy and amuse you, they are so 
far, at least, useful; and I do not fear they will 


crimson, I will make them as snow.” This 
scripture testimony would indicate that it is 
through the observance of the moral law, that we 
are prepared for the enjoyment of that full spirit- 
ual communion with the divine mind, by which 
we experience all old things to be done away and 
all things to become new. Though this is so, man, 
even while in a state of alienation from the divine 
harmony, is still cared for. While sin abounds, 
grace doth much more abound ; for while man is 
acting in direct violation of the claims of 
honesty, sobriety, mercy and charity, thus setting 
at nought the moral law, we find the visitations 
of the Most High (sometimes through his: judg- 
ments) arrest the feelings, and poor fallible man 
yields to the convictions of Truth. Here the re- 
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pentant spirit finds a new way opened, by which 
he can cease to do evil and learn to do well. 
This way is by observing the motions of the 
Divine Spirit or the law of the Lord written in 
the heart (new to the transgressor.) This is the 
way of holiness—a way in which “ the wayfar- 
ing men, though fools, shall not err.” 

The prophet also says to those walking in this 
way, ‘If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land.” It is the willing and 
obedient children, those who labor, that shall 
receive wages, and to those who labor in an hon- 
est way, either for a temporal ora spiritual living, 
food is sweet, though it be as coarse as barley bread 
and scanty even as a few small fishes. 

Thus there is encouragement for all to per- 
severe in an honest endeavor to do the thing that 
is right. Christ the divine Power, exemplified 
though the movements of the blessed Jesus, re- 
ceives the repentant spirit, and instead of placing 
heavy judgments for past sins, the blessed lan- 
guage is “go and sin no more.” How great is 
divine mercy. May this blessed, heavenly attri- 
bute more abundantly live and operate in the 
hearts of the children of men. It is a feeling 
that would lead us to seek and to save that which 
is lost. Jesus told his disciples, ‘‘ I am not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” He 
also said, speaking to his immediate followers, 


“There is joy in the presence of the ‘angels of | is no guile.” 


God over one sinner that repenteth.” J. kK. 





AIDS TO THOUGHT. 


Be yourself! Elijah was a distinguished man 
of God, and also aman “ subject to like passions as 
we are.” Put both these facts together, and any 
man may convince himself that there is nothing 
in his natural character or passions to hinder him 
from being a man of God. Elijah was far from 
being the meekest, or the most genial, or the 
most loving, or loveable of men :—some men have 
these characteristics by nature, but Elijah had 
not. He wasaman of strong temper, of vehem- 
_ nt passions, apt to be satirical and withering to- 
wards those who differed from him :—a man, 
terrible in his words, terrible too in his deeds. 
But such as he was in nature such he gave him- 
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you are, God will own you, God will find a place 
for you, and a use for you. The less you maim 
yourself, the less you cut and square yourself 
after man’s judgment, the more simply you accept 
your nature as it is, and give it to God to work 
in it and to do with it as seemeth good in His 
sight, there will, in all probability, be so much 
less of “the leaven of the Pharisees” about you. 
Absolute simplicity is the only possible ground of 
absolute sincerity. What chance is there of utter 
sincerity in the man, who begins to hide his pecu- 
liarities, and to conform himself to the taste and 
judgment of his age? Let his only care be to 
abandon himself to God, and God will be answer- 
able for the man’s eccentricities. “ Wisdom is 
justified of all her children,” much as they differ 
from each other. 

On the other hand, a man must be careful that 
he do not cultivate his peculiarities, for the sake 
of being peculiar. For by so doing his simpli- 
city and sincerity of character would be quite as 
much endangered, as by the denial and conceal- 
ment of his peculiarities. Many a man sacrifices 
both simplicity and sincerity to singularity. 
And there is an affectation of simplicity and sin- 
cerity, in which there lurks the subtlest species 
of hypocrisy. Simplicity consists in being and 
appearing just what you are, neither more nor 
less. Thisis the “ israelite indeed in whom there 
Even in the ignorance and in the 
prejudices of such an one there is no sin, for 
there is no guile. Moreover, as there is neither 
wilfulness in his ignorance, nor stubbornness in 
his prejudices, his ignorance will, sooner or later, 
inevitably give place to knowledge, and his pre- 
judices to charity and impartiality. Whatever 
you are, be simple, and though your father and 
mother forsake you, “ The Lord will take you 
up.” —From Quiet Hours. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE DECLINE OF FRIENDS. 


Much discussion has grown out of the sup- 
posed decline of the Society of Friends, both in 
this country and England, and it may be well 
for us to notice this subject with reference espe- 
cially to one or two points. It is doubtful indeed 


self to God :—not to be used as another man, of | whether there is any decline in numerical strength 


different character and temperament, would be 
used, but to be used as he could be used. The 
fact is, God can use any sort of man, and every 
peculiarity of man,—only let the man give him- 
self, as he is, to God. This is what Elijah did, 
utterly surrendered his nature to God. 

Without judging his pecularities, without say- 
ing, I ought to be this, that, or the other, let me 
press upon the reader, to give up his whole na- 
ture, ia childlike simplicity, to God. Suppose 
you are different from all other men,—suppose 
there is not another man in the world to counten- 
ance you in your individuality ;—just be what 


in America; if we take either or both branches 
of the Society, the natural increase by birth and 
reception of members is perhaps quite equal’ 
to the losses by death, or apostacy from Quaker- 
ism. But that there is a lamentable decline in 
spiritual power I think no one will deny. Where 
are the Friends here, who (as George Fox said 
would be the case with the faithful,) shake a 
“neighborhood for ten miles round?” There 
are, it is true, those whose labors and preaching 
are effectual in arousing the latent thought and 
enquiry, and perhaps stimulating the zeal of 
members. But I apprehend the meaning of Fox 
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was, that the shaking should be among those who 
are not members—the “ neighborhood.” In this 
sense, Friends have certainly declined. We must 
admit that there is a lack of active zeal for the 
good of others. Not proselyting, but good works, 
good fruits, holding forth the light, &e. Why 
all this? May one who loves the truth answer ? 
It seems that Friends as a society are too much 
engrossed with their own internal affairs. Too 
much time is required to battle with orthodoxy 
on the one hand, and with heterodoxy on the 
other. Too much attention given to trimming 
our own gardens, to secure a fair show in the 
light of tradition, that they may conform to the 
old landmarks, rather than to sowing seed, and 
reaping harvests in the great field of the world ; 
for if it be true that the “ world lieth in wicked- 
ness,” it is the mission of the Church to preach 
the glad tidings to them that are afar off. 

We lack the missionary spirit, while we 
are too careful about our peculiarities and 
forms. Discipline is well, it is important, 
nay necessary, but not necessary to salvation, 
not necessary to secure to us a single spirit- 
ual gift or blessing. It is only necessary as 
a bond of association; and although it may be 
defective, we are so concerned for its preserva- 
tion, that we labor for the outward, and rest too 
much in its power, rather than allow our affec- 
tions to rise higher, and our views of unity tend 
to a nobler source, and our hope of security rest 
upon a surer basis, even the “ truth as it is in 
Jesus ;” not the truth as it is in the discipline, 
or in the teachings ofthe Fathers. Preach the 
glad tidings to the poor,—do good toall men,— 
purge away our traditions, and have no more 
dependence in mere forms, be they of speech, 
dress, or manner of worship, but let the irresist- 
ible claims of the Divine inward nature speak 
out, and possess our powers. Do not repress in 
youth the natural thirstings for all that is essen- 
tial to true development in mind and heart. Let 
God and nature rule, and not our honored tradi- 
tions. Let the gifts that are given to us be im- 
proved—our talents employed—put to the ex- 
changers, that they may be returned with usury. 
Usage, or law, cannot determine or select the 
talents that are given, any more than they can 
properly direct the course of their exercise. Let 
nature speak, and the good Spirit guide, while 
society protects these gifts, and encodrages the 
inward thirsting of the young mind for truth. 
Continued intervention leads to selfishuess and 
bigotry ; true religion undefiled leads to an out- 
going of all that is good within us towards 
others, and this brings with it its own securi- 
ty, as well as its own peace. Talents, gilts, 
are given to us according to our “several 
ability,” andj being given thus, it is a positive 
duty to employ them, else they are buried, and 
we are open to the charge of being wicked and 
slothful servants. (See John 25th chap.) The 
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exercise of certain gifts should not be prevented, 
because they are sometimes abused by those who 
do employ them; for this may be said of every 
known gift or quality of mind. 

I know these sayings savor of revolution, but 
they will declare themselves, because they are 
founded in humanity, and true religion does not 
require us to abrogate a single gift or endowment 
of God. 

“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ 

J.P. 


——_-—~<0r—- _______ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have observed that several articles have re- 
cently appeared in the pages of the Intelligencer 
in regard to the propriety and usefulness of First- 
day schools. This inquiry introduces a subject 
of peculiar importance in relation to the welfare 
of our religious society—a subject which I ap- 
prehend requires the utmost care and deliberation 
of its members, lest we are too readily found 
mingling with the spirit and friendship of the 
world, and the popular institutions of the age, 
however plausible they may appear. 

Bible Societies and Sunday Schools, so called, 
under their present administration, have heretofore 
been considered by some of the most devoted and 
enlightened members of our Society, eminently 
caleulated to divert the inexperienced and youth- 
ful mind from a steadfast reliance upon the saving 
operation of divine grace, or light of Christ within. 
That is, by placing an undue dependance upon 
the letter, substituting the shadow for the sub- 
stance, which has a direct tendency to pave the 
way for the support and maintenance of a letter- 
taught ministry, however much at variance with 
the nature and spirit of the gospel. 

I would not, by any means, be understood, 
from the foregoing remarks, to wish to under- 
value the Scriptures. Far be it from me; for I 
believe with the apostle, that “ all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God; that the man of 
God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ;” and I would earnestly recommend the 
reading of them in dll our schools, and in our 
families, and that parents may be encouraged to 
give such explanation of them to their children 
as the nature of the case may require. This I 
conceive to be a parental duty ; for if the suscep- 
tible minds of children do not receive right im- 
pressions in relation to the Scriptures, and to,their 
moral and religious obligations, an inevitable loss 
is sustained. As said the poet, 

‘¢*Tis Education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

If the mind is turned ina wrong direction, it fails 
to look to the Giver, and to ascribe that homage 
and praise that is ever due to Him that formed 
it. Hence we discover the great responsibility 
devolving upon parentsand guardians, who should 
seek fur a right qualification to discharge their 
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important obligations; and should we, through 
unwatchfulness and want of care, become so 
lukewarm in this concern, as to be willing to 
delegate this responsibility to others, weakness 
would, no doubt, ensue. 

If a door is opened for First-day schools, I 
much fear the. difficulty will not stop here, nor 
the decline of Friends be arrested thereby; but 
a departure from primitive simplicity and the 
fundamental principles of our Society will be 
greatly increased ; for I apprehend we should 
soon find that the aspiring disposition of many 
of our members would lead them to mingle with 


the more popular associations or institutions of 


the kind, whose motives and government being 
at variance with ours, would have a tendency to 
prepare the minds of many to seek a more inti- 
mate connection and alliance with other professed 
Christian bodies. D. E. Gzrow. 


Fairfield Co., Conn., Twelfth mo. 27th, 1860. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 19, 1861. 





THe Times.—The commotions which have 
Jong agitated our country, appear to be ap- 
proaching acrisis. A dark and portentous cloud 
is over our national prosperity, and the spirit of 
anarchy and discord threatens a dissolution of 
the compact which has formed our Federal Re- 
public. The fearful picture of brother in array 
against brother is painfully present to us. 

In this season of trial, where can we find safety 
but in that strong tower which is ever a rock of 
defence, and as we fice unto it the perplexities 
that abound cannot disturb us unreasonably ; 
for verily the assurance remaineth : “ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee.” Not aselfish peacé, to the disadvantage 
of another, but aholy reliance on that superintend- 
ing Providence who careth for all his children ; 
and as we are willing to submit to his government, 
he will so rule and reign in our hearts that all 
creaturely fears will flee away. 

None can say what may be the result. These 
dark forebodings may precede a brighter day 
than has yet dawned upon our nation ; for from 


this seeming evil the great Disposer can educe 
good. 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform, 
He plants his footsteps on the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Friends as a society have a testimony against 
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all wars and fightings; they believe that it is in. 
cumbent on them to be at peace with all men, and 
to live in the exercise of that Christian charity 
which renders not evil for evil, nor reviling for 
reviling, but enjoins “whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

As the alternations incident to polities are unfa- 
vorable to that state of tranquillity and holy trust 
in Divine power which it is our privilege to at- 
tain, Friends have discouraged their members 
from active participation in political affairs. The 
testimonies advanced by our ancestors two hun- 
dred years ago, are none the less dear to those 
who have espoused them as the result of their 
highest convictions. While the press and the pub- 
lic mind are so full of “wars and rumors of wars,” 
it requires great care lest we compromise any of 
our exalted principles by manifesting an undue 
interest in political affairs, or by expressing a 
desire in regard to the success of any thing of a 
warlike character. 

The spirit that delights to do no evil, nor to re- 
venge any wrong, “ but is peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated,” forbids we should volun- 
tarily enter upon scenes of excitement and tur- 
moil which must measureably prevent us from at- 
taining that tranquillity which is so desirable in 
the time of trial. 

sills 

We insert in the present number an article on 
First-day schools, which expresses some honest 
fears, lest they may take the place of home in- 
struction. In our advocacy of them the idea has 
been that this engagement would be entered upon 
only by those, who, under a feeling of con- 
cern, are induced to gather the children (particu- 
larly the neglected ones) of their respective neigh- 
borhoods, and give them such instruction as they 
may appear to need. In this work, a religious 
concern is alone likely to bear good fruit; and 
we would hope that no such schools will 
be established merely because they have been 
found useful in other neighborhoods. 

mncesieeailaialinneveant 

The large number of persons who have been 
thrown out of employment by the derangement 
in political business affairs recently, induced a 
vumber of citizens (principally Friends) to esta- 
blish a Soup House in a central situation. 

There are six institutions of this character in 
the Northern, Southern and Western sections of 


is in- 
ly and 
arity 
ig for 
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the city, but they are not easy of access to those For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
whose residence is nearer the centre. We are| The Central Employment Association, is a 
requested to state that the “ Central Soup Socie- society which furnishes poor women with em- 


; 398 ‘ - s+ ,. | ployment in sewing, at fair prices, at a season 
ty of Philadelphia” for the gratuitous distribution | jhon their wants are most pressing, and other 


of soup and other food to the poor during the in-' kinds of work most scarce. The clothing thus 
clement season, has been established at No. 531 | made, is distributed among the needy, partic- 
North street, (first street south of Arch, running | Ularly to children, and the sick or infirm. The 
from 5th to 6th street.) A supply of nutritious Annual Report presented at the close of the 


: : last season says: During the past winter, we 
soup will be furnished every day between the | have expended in the purchase of materials and 


hours of 11 and 1 o’clock, (except the first day | payment for work, $279.36. Besides the sub- 
of the week,) to such applicants as may be re-| scriptions of our members, and a few other 
ferred to the Soup House with a note signed by | #¥0ual subscribers, we owe thanks for some 
Se, cc. cintiin tie sie al valuable donations. We have paid for the 
ae Sean c. ne | making of 529 garments, and have distributed 
adults and children in each family. Applicants | 555. In some cases unmade clothing is given 
must reside East of Eleventh street, and between | to those who can make them up for themselves 
Callowhill and Walnut streets, to obtain daily or their families. As its funds, derived solely 
supplies from this source, though none are sent "0m voluntary contributions, are nearly ex- 
hile th ; ty hold No | Bausted, while most of the winter is still before 
comply away walle the —s -™ ° | us, an earnest appeal is made to the benevolence 
better way has been devised for furnishing the of our citizens for the means of conti.uing its 
poor and destitute with cheap and nutritious food ; labors. 


through the winter than institutions of this char-| _ Donations, either of money or goods, will be 


acter, and we would recommend it to such of thankfully received by 


: : 'Priscitta H. Henszey, Pres., 314 Marshall st. 
= eee to oo toward | Sistine a Cowakip, Trene.. 821 Marshall st 
the relief of this class of our population. Auice Lewis, Sec., 1014 Green st. 


Donations of money, beef or vegetables will; 1s¢ mo., 1861. 


be received at the Soup House every day be- | 
tween 11 and 1 o’clock, or by either of the fol- | 
lowing officers. RICHARD COBDEN. 

Isaac Barton, President, No. 35 8. 2nd St. | Lia... 1 
Epwarp Parris, Vice Pres. No. 800 Arch St. | in this country among the thoughtful and intel- 
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The name which heads this article is associated 


Narnan H. Suarpvess, Sec., No. 28 N. 7th St. | Higent, with che yoogeesn of eivitustion snd peu. 


Z tical christianity. Born the son of a Sussex 
Cuement M. Brppxe, Trea., No. 131 Market St. | farmer, and brought up in the heart of this great 


Cuartes Evans, 207 Quarry St., ) Committee | manufacturing district, himself a manufacturer 
Davip Sout, Jn. 125 Market St., \ of —e a 8 es 0) eu his — 
. 10n was turned ata period when the working 
Szo, W. Ronmne, 111 N. 15th St., J Supplies. class were suffering Po the high price of bread 
D ec a : combined with low wages, to the most practica- 
e igD, on the 3d inst., of bilious pleurisy, Axst | ble means of adding to the interest of the em- 
ALKER, in the 56th year of his age. i . . iti 
He was a consistent member and Elder of Green | ployer by pees. the condition of the — 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Clark Co., Obio. During his | Ployed. It was a time of intense suffering. In 
illness, which was but short, though very severe, he | the words cf the Quaker statesman, John Bright, 
manifested much Christian fortitude and resignation, | “the hand of the Government was on the throat 


and seemed well prepared to meet the final change. ” j 
The loss will be most deeply felt, not only by his ee ee See net anti 9 


fami'y and particular friends, but by the Society of | State, (exemplified in the fact that in proportion 
which he was a member. to the physical comfort of the people good order 
—, On 23d of 12h mo., 1860, after a short ill- | 20d obedience to the laws were maintained,) in- 
ness, ELLwoop WitpmaN, in the 50th year of his age, {duced the Anti-Corn Law League, of which 
one of Byberry Monthly Meeting, and resident | Cobden was the leading spirit, to labor for the 
" ee — 7 ‘ abrogation of the laws that had for a long time 
» > At his residence in Farmington, Ontario Co., | taxed the bread of the le for the benefit of 
N. Y., on the 15th of 12th mo., 1860, Jonn ALpricn, the land a . on ars t Britain 
in the 7lst year of his age. The deceased was a ee See . 
member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. In the memorable year 1846 the League were 
—~ 08 successful in their great effort. Sir Robert Peel, 
True greatness comes, “ not to be ministered | the minister of the Crown, gave in his adhesion 
unto, but to minister.” to the doctrine that England should receive free 
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of duty the breadstuffs of the world, and in his 
speech before the final vote upon the bill, he at- 
tributed the triumph of the great principle to 
‘‘the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden,” 
while he trusted that his own agency in abroga- 
ting the Corn Law would cause his name to be re- 
membered in the cottages of the poor “ when they 
partook of untaxed bread, the sweeter because it 
was unleavened by the sense of injustice.” Peel 
Park, in this district, a free, large, open planta- 
tion, with free library and cabinets of science 
and art freely open to all, testifies that the great 
statesman who seconded the efforts of Richard 
Cobden has a place in the hearts of the people. 

This triumph was obtained against the most 
violent opposition of the landed aristocracy. 
Meetings were held, the leaders of the movement 
denounced ; und threats of disunion and rebel- 
lion loudly indulged in, but now no voice is 
raised in England in favor of the old policy. 
Thus perished the warlike system of protection, 
which was established from the jealousy and ill 
feeling of one nation toward another. 

The subject of this notice in his position as 
member of Parliament and in his private and 
social intercourse has also worked hard for years 
to bring about the settlement of national dis- 
putes without recourse to arms. At a period of 
great excitement he was defeated as member for 
Huddersfield on account of his opposition to the 
Russian War, and when thus released from pub- 
lic duties made his second visit to America last 

ear. 

In Philadelphia he was entertained by his 
friend the learned and distinguished Henry D. 
Gilpin, andiin all parts of the country was re- 
ceived with the consideration to which his merits 
and the services he had rendered fairly entitled 
him. 

During his absence in America he was again 
elected to Parliament by the people of Rochdale, 
and was also tendered a seat in the cabinet of 
the Sovereign. The latter post he declined, but 
in the midst of the national apprehensions then 
ragiog here, lest the arms of France were about 
to be turned against England, he urged with 
characteristic sagacity his favorite theory that 
the promotion of intercourse between peoples, 
exchanging the products of one country for the 
products of another, making nations like indi- 
viduals dependent on one another for the comforts 
necessities and luxuries of life, was a sure guar- 
antee for the preservation of “peace on earth 
and good will to men.” Personally visiting the 
Emperor of France, armed with overtures from 
the Government of England, he has succeeded 













































































































































































































































































terms of the treaty must continue largely to 
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countries. 
the odious system of passports was abolished for 
all Englishmen entering the ports of France. 


ject to be examined. 


in breaking down the prohibitory restrictions 
which prevented the free intercourse of the peo- 
ple; and the products of the respective coun- 
tries are now freely, interchanged, and by the 


Only yesterday came the decree that 


Will this short sketch of the labors of a great 


and good man, as great in the absence of all am- 
bition for empty honors as he is in the magni- 
tude of his services to mankind, will this feeble 
sketch of his career induce one of your readers 
to ponder whether the Society of Friends would 
not do well to use its influence individually or 
collectively, or both, to hzsten the period when 
recognising “Our country as the world, our 
countrymen all mankind,” the nation shall open 
the way to the free intercourse of the people 
everywhere, that happily if the way be opened 
“‘the knowledge of the Lord may cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.” 


Manchester, 12mo. 19th, 1860. 


tee 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 


UPON SPARE TIME AND ETERNITY. 
(Continued from page 703 ) 
I now continue in the supposition that I have 


hitherto made myself perfectly understood by 
the reader, that the idea of possibility which I 
have laid down has as little to do with dreams, 
as it has, on the other side, with the question 
of practicability. 
maintain that it is possible, i. e. not in con- 
tradiction to the laws of thought, that a man 
may travel toa star in a given time; and that 
he may effect this, provided with so powerful 


With this idea we may 


a telescope as to be able to overcome every given 
distance, and every light and shadow in the ob- 
With this supposition, 
and with the aid of a knowledge of the position 
and distance of every given fixed star (to be at- 
tained by the study of astronomy,) it will be 
possible to recall sensibly to our very eyes an 
actual and true representation of every moment 
of history that has passed. If, for instance, we 
wish to see Luther before the council at Worms, 
we must transport ourselves in a second toa 
fixed star, from which the light requires about 
three hundred years (or so much more or less) 
in order to reach the earth. Thence the earth 
will appear in the same state, and with the same 
persons moving upon it, as it actually was at 
the time of the Reformation. 

To the view of an observer from another fixed 
star, our Saviour appears now upon earth per- 
forming his miracles and ascending into Heaven; 
and thus every moment which has passed during 
the lapse of centuries down to the present time 
may be actually recalled so as to be present. 

Thus the universe incloses the pictures of the 
past, like an indestructible and incorruptible 
record containing the purest and clearest truth. 
And as sound propagates itself in the air, wave 
after wave; and the stroke of the bell, or the 


increase the intimate intercourse of the two|roar of the cannon, is heard only by those who 
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stand nearest in the same moment when the 


clapper strikes the bell, or the powder explodes ; 
but each more distant spectator remarks a still 
greater interval between the light and thesound, 
uotil the human ear is no longer able to perceive 
the sound on account of the distance; or, to 
take a still clearer example, as thunder and 
lightning are in reality simultaneous, but in the 
storm the distant thunder follows at the interval 
of some minutes after the flash; so, in like 
manner, according to our ideas, the pictures of 
every occurrence propagate themselves into the 
distant ether, upon the wings of the ray of light; 
and, although they become weaker and smaller, 
yet in immeasurable distance they still have color 
and form ; and as every thing possessing color 
and form is visible, so must these pictures also 
be said to be visible, however impossible it may 
be for the human eye to perceive it with the 
hitherto discovered optical apparatus. It is, 
besides, for the same reasons, the greatest rash- 
ness to wish to determine beforhand the limits 
beyond which the perfection of our optical in- 
struments may never step. Who could have 
guessed at the wonderful results which have 
been discovered by means of Herschel’s tele- 
scope and Ehrenberg’s microscope? We do not, 
however, require its practicability, nor even any 
indication that it is to be hoped for, since we 
have before explained to the reader the idea 
which we intend to convey under the word 
possible ; and we wish only to move in the re- 
gions of possibility of this kind. 

Thus, that record which spreads itself out 
further and further in the universe, by the vi- 
bration of the light, really and actually exists 
and is visible, but to eyes more powerful than 
those of man. 

The pictures of all secret deeds, which have 
ever been transacted, remain indissolubly and 
indelibly for ever, reaching from one sun beyond 
another. Not only upon the floor of the 
chamber is the blool-spot of murder indelibly 
fixed, but the deed glances further and further 
into the spacious heaven. 

At this moment is seen, in one of the stars, 
the image of the cradle from which Casper 
Hauser was taken to be inclosed in aliving tomb 
for so many years; in another star glances the 
flash of the shot which killed Charles XII. But 
what need is there to refer to individual instan- 
ces? It would be easy to carry it out to the 
smallest details; but we leave this to the fancy 
of the reader, and only request that he will not 
scorn these images as childish, until he has gone 
through with us the very serious and important 
inferences which we will now proceed to make. 

Let us imagine an observer, with infinite 
powers of vision, in a star of the twelfth mag- 
nitude. He would see the earth at this moment 
as It existed at the time of Abraham. Let us, 
moreover, imagine him moved forwards in the 
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direction of our earth, with such speed that in 
a short time (say in an hour ) he comes to with- 
in the distance of a hundred millions of miles, 
being then as near to us as the sun is, whence 
the earth is seen as it was eight minutes before ; 
let us imagine all this, quite apart from any 
claims of possibility or reality, and then we have 
indubitably the following result,—that before the 
eye of this observer the entire history of the 
world, from the time of Abraham to the present 
day, passes by in the space of an hour. For, 
when the motion commenced, he viewed the 
earth as it was four thousand years ago; at the 
half-way, i. e. after half an hour, as it was two 
thousand years ago; after three quarters of an 
hour, as it was one thousand years ago; and 
after an hour, as it now is. 

We want no further proof, an1 it is evident, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, that if 
an observer were able to comprehend with his 
eye the whirling procession of these consecutive 
images, he would have lived through the entire 
history of the world, with all the events and 
transactions which have happened in the hemis- 
phere of the globe turned towards him, in a 
single hour. If we divide the hour into four 
thousand parts, so that about a second corres- 
ponds to each, he hasseen the events of'a whole year 
inasingle second. They have passed before him 
with all the particulars, all the motions and po- 
sitions of the persons occupied, with the entire 
changing scenery, and he has lived through them 
all,—every thing entire and unshortened, but 
only in the quickest succession, —and one hour 
was for him crowded with quite as many events 
as the space of four thousand years upon earth. 
If we give the observer power also to halt at 
pleasure in his path, as he is flying through the 
ether, he will be able to represent to himself, as 
rapidly as be pleases, that moment in the world’s 
history which he wishes to observe at leisure ; 
provided he remains at a distance when this 
moment of history appears to have just arrived ; 
allowing for the time which the light consumes 
in travelling to the position of the observer. 

Here again we leave to the fancy of the poet 
the prosecution of further details, and come to 
the conclusions which we intend to make. 

As we imagined an observer from a star of 
the twelfth magnitude capable of approaching 
the earth in an hour, we will now once more 
suppose that he can fly through the space in a 
second ; or, like the electromagnetic power, in 
an immeasurably short time. 

He would now live through the period of 
four thousand years with all their events com- 
pletely, and as exactly in a moment of time as 
he did before in the space of an hour. 

The human mind, it is true, grows giddy at 
the thought of such a consecutive train of 
images and events ; but we can easily attribute 
to a higher or the highest spirit the power of 
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distinguishing and comprehending with accuracy upon us in such abundance, as the result of the 


every individual wave in this astonishing stream. 


Hence, the notion, that the Deity makes use 
of no measurement of time, is become clear and 
intelligible to us. 


When it is written, “‘ Before God a thousand 
years are as one day,” it is a mere empty word, 
unless the idea is rendered perceptible to our 
senses. But when, as we have done, by sensible 
and actual suppositions, we are enabled to show 
that it is possible. for a being simply endowed 
with a higher degree of human power to live 
through the history of four thousand years in a 
second, we think we have materially contributed 
to render intelligible the philosophical statement, 
that time is nothing existing for itself, but only 
the form and repository, without which we can- 
not imagine its contents, viz., the series of con- 
secutive events. 


If time was something real and actually ex- 
isting, and necessary to the occurrence of events, 
it would be impossible for that to take place in 
a shorter time which occurs in a longer time. 
But here we see the entire contents of four 
thousand years concentrated into one second, 
and not mutilated or isolated, but every event 
completely surrounded with all its individual 
particulars and collateral circumstances. The 


duration of time is, therefore, unnecessary for 


the occurrence of events. Beginning and end 
may coalesce, and still inclose every thing inter- 
mediate. 

Having thus laid our contemplations before 
the reader, we will express a hope that the 
images may appear as poetical and sublime to 
him as to us, and that an hitherto unknown 
clearness and insight has been given to his ideas 
of the omniscience, omnipresence, and eternity 
of God. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge a slight 
déception practised on the reader, of which we 
have rendered ourselves guilty with a quiet con- 
science. For the images of human and earthly 
events are not carried forward into the universe 
upon the wings of the light in so complete a 
manner, and without any exception, as we have 
represented. For example, what takes place 
within the houses cannot be seen, because the 
roofs and walls impede the passage of rays, &c. 


Nevertheless, as we have frequently and ex- 
pressly declared, we do not treat of a corporeal 
view, but of one indicated by possibility in the 
sense in which we have explained it; and we 
therefore consider it conducive to the interest of 
these beautiful and poetical ideas to defer this 
correction until the end. 


We leave the further execution of the details, 
as we before remarked, to the poet. We hope, 
however, soon to lay before the public, in con- 
tinuation of these pages, a development of the 
new and penetrating ideas which have crowded 


foregoing considerations. 
(To be continued.) 
nee 


From the Delaware County Republican. 
THE WIFE OF THE INEBRIATE. 


Dark was the night: the storm-clouds earthward 
bending, 
Seemed filled to bursting with long-smothered 
wrath ; 
Their pent-up furies, fearfully descending, 
Beset the midnight traveller’s devious path. 


And while, without, loud gusts of wind were sweeping, 
One sad, lone watcher waited stiil at home, 

Lone, save the cradled treasure by her sleepiug, 
In sweet unconsciousness of ills to come. 


While she with nerves to painful tension straining, 
And ear alert to catch the faintest sound, 

Had watched, until the midnight hour was waning, 
For him to whom her loving heart was bound. 


Yet still he comes not, and from boding sadness 
Her fancy turns, among the past to roam, 

And fondly dwells, with momentary gladness, 
In that dear, happy spot—her childnood’s home. 


Again the cherished circle is around her, 
And hears the music of a mother’s voice ; 

The ties of love that to that household bound her, 
Can almost make her bleeding heart rejoice. 


Again she leans upon a brother’s shoulder, 
Or clings with fondness to a sister’s hand ; 

Those acts of pure devotion oft had told her 
How much she was the idol of that band. 


But ah! there came a time when they must sever; 
Those fond dependencies =nust be transferred ; 

Those ties unclasped, to twine and grow forever 
Round that proud heart her youthful love preferred. 


With woman’s faith, and truthfulness, and fervor, 
She poured her whole heart’s wealth of fondness out, 
For him on whom she leaned as a preserver, 
Ere yet her guileless heart had learned to doubt. 


With gratitude and love her cheeks were glowing, 
As on his polished brow she proudly gazed, 

And deemed that heavenly graces must be growing 
Where God’s own hand so fair an image raised. 


And he was noble: yes! that proud heart swelling 
With all the honest pride of truth and love, 

Would scorn to break the vows his tongue was telling 
To her who seemed a blessing from above. 


Till to intemperance hie strength was yielded— 
That fell destroyer of the heart and soul— 
Its giant arms, so powerfully wielded, 
Brought all his powers under its control. 


But hark! what plaintive sound disturbs her musings: 
Sad wailings rose from that low cradle bed ; 

She starts! then stoops with tearful eye suffusing, 
To soothe her babe, while low her prayer is said. 


For in that mother’s heart again is waking 
The fullest sense of all her grief and woe, 
And desolation, and the undertaking 
To train this cherished one as he should go. 


In agony ber fervent prayer ascended, 
Beseeching for her helpless, feeble one; 

And only asked that he might be defended 
From that one sin which had his sire undone. 
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Then faith arose, her weary spirit brightened, 
She cast her treasure at the Master’s feet; 
A Saviour’s love her load of grief had lightened, 
And caused that bleeding heart with joy to beat. 
Such joy ! its cool, refreshing streams o’erfloweth 
The darkest tide of grief which swells below, 
Its holy calm none but the Christian knoweth, 
God’s grace alone can such sweet peace bestow. 


OH! BE NOT THE FIRST. 


Oh! be not the first to discover 

A blot on the fame of a friend, 
A flaw in the faith of a lover, 

Whose heart may prove true to the end. 
We none of us know one another, 

And oft into error we fall; 
Then let us speak well of our brother, 

Or speak not about him at all. 
A smile or a sigh may awaken 

Suspicion most false and undue; 
And thus our belief may be shaken 

In hearts that are honest and true. 
How oft the light smile of gladness 

Is worn by the friends that we meet 
To cover a soul full of sadness, 

Too proud to acknowledge defeat. 
How often the sigh of dejection 

Is heaved from the hypocrite’s breast, 
To parody truth and affection, 

Or lull a suspicion to rest. 


How often the friends we hold dearest 
Their noblest emotions conceal ; 

And bosoms the purest, sincerest, 
Have secrets they cannot reveal. 


Leave base minds to harbor suspicion, 
And small ones to trace out defects— 
Let ours be a noble ambition, 
For base is the mind that suspects, 


We none of us know one another, 
And oft into error we fall; 
Then let us speak well of our brother, 
Or speak not of him at all. 
Boston Transcript. 


ee 


INSTRUCTION NOT EDUCATION—THE POWER OF 
HOME TRAINING. 


In an address delivered at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Stamford, Lord Robert Cecil, M. P., 
made the following observations :— 

When I talk of the education of the people I 
do not mean what I say. WhatI really mean 
is the instruction of the people. Though it 
sounds a paradox to say so, schools and school- 
masters have very little to do with the education 
of the young. ‘I'o educate the young is really 
not so much to cultivate their intellect as it is to 
train their hearts; to mould their habits of feel- 
ing and of action in accordance with the precepts 
of religion. The culture of the memory and the 
reason, which is the work of the schoolmaster, 
is not education—it is mere instruction. And 
yet I must continue to call it education, in spite 
of this apology; for the habit of misusing the 
word has become so inveterate with speakers and 


writers—it boasts such high official sanction—it 
has so imbedded itself into all our habits of 
thought, that I should only be making myself 
unintelligible if I affected a more accurate 
phraseology. Yet I cannot but think the dis- 
tinction involves more than a question of mere 
verbal correctness ; it seems to me productive of 
most serious evil. It leads us to expect at the 
hands of our schoolmasters results which they 
cannot possibly produce, and to which they can 
only very partially contribute; and then we 
decry, and perhaps abandon, our system because 
it does not answer our unreasonable expectations. 
We call our school instruction education, and 
then we expect from it that moral training and 
moral renovation which only the real education 
can supply. But real education cannot be done 
on the school bench, under terror of the school 
cane, by help of school books and black board. 
If done at all, it must be done elsewhere than 
at school. It must be the result of the influences 
which breathe around the daily life in a well- 
ordered home ; of a mother’s affectionate care 
and tender vigilance; of holy lessons instilled 


-| and fostered under the genial warmth of that 


soft religious sympathy which speaks, not in 
catechisms, but from heart to heart; of that 
which teaches more than words can teach—the 
daily example of a parent’s virtuous life. So 
far as these exist the child will have a real edu- 
cation. 

If this were general, we should indeed effect 
what we seek in vain from our school instruc- 
tion—the extirpation of profligacy and crime. 
But how should we look for such results from 
the exercise of the schoolmaster’s craft? In 
his own sphere he can inculcate that intellectual 
knowledge of Christian truth which must be the 
basis of a hearty living faith. He can dispel 
many a mist of prejudice and error which in 
other times—aye, and even in our own—has led 
men into foolish suicidal crimes, such as riotous 
strikes in the manufacturing, and machine burn- 
ing in the rural districts. And he can awaken 
a taste for that intellectual amusement which is 
the best defence against idleness, and, therefore, 
against vice, of which idleness is generally the 
forerunner. But, what right have we to expect 
of him that he should mould the habits or con- 
vert the heart? What opportunities do we give 
him, what instruments do we put into his hands 
to fit him for so high and arduousawork? He 
sees a child five or six hours a day during five 
days in the week. He sees him not alone, but 
in a class. Of the personal intercourse from 
which alone practical influence springs there is 
potan atom. He speaks to him possibly a dozen 
times in the course of the day; and his sole in- 
tercourse consists in dinning into his memory 
certain secular or religious lessons. But morality, 
contentment, temperance, piety, are not lessons 
that can be learned by heart. Undoubtedly, 
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knowledge is a preparation for these virtues and 
a support to them when they: are acquired; ‘but 
of itself it is utterly powerless to influence the 
conduct. If, therefore, in the strenuous efforts 
we are making, and are bound to make, to pro- 
mote the spread of knowledge among the people, 
we imagine we have discovered a panacea for 
making them good citizens and good Christians, 
we shall find ourselves grievously mistaken. I 
believe that if we are to raise the social condi- 
tion of those classes with whose degradation.our 
country is so constantly taunted, the secret is in| they anticipate their companion’s courses, as 
the elevation of their homes. If, instead of the | edged tissues guide themselves by the sense of 
squalid misery by which an English laboring | each other’s remote presence, and by a watchful 
man is so often repelled from his home and/| penetration of leafy purpose in the far future, 
almost driven to the pot-house, we could sub- So that every shadow which one casts on the 
stitute cheerfulness and comfort, more would be | next, and every glint of sun which each reflects 
done to make him temperate and contented than | to the next, and every touch which, in toss of storm, 
by the best school instruction that could be‘ each receives from the next, aid or arrest the 


Hence, every single leaf-cluster presents the 
general aspect of a little family entirely at unity 
among themselves, but obliged to get their living 
by various shifts, concessions, and infringements 
of the family rules, in order not to invade the 
privileges of other people in their neighborhood, 
And in the arrangement of these concessions 
thereis an exquisite sensibility among the leaves, 
They do not grow, each to his own liking, till 
they run against one another, and then turn back 
sulkily; but, by a watchful instinct, far apart, 








given. 


development of their advancing form, and direct, 


Do not let me be understood for a moment to | as will be the safest and best, the curve of every 
deny that intellectual enlightenment will be a/| fold and current of every vein. And this peculiar 


valuable agent in social elevation. 


enlightened selfishness on the side of industry 


and frugality. That knowledge will help much 


to purify all on whom it shines I do not dispute. 
But in the present tone of public opinion there 
seems to me a danger of thinking it will do all, 
and I fear that this delusion has been not a little 
fostered by the practice of giving to school 
teaching the name of education. However, as I 
have said, since the world is pleased to call it 
so, I must submit, for the sake of clearness, to do 
the same. 


chennai 
THE LEAF. 


The following is from the last volume of the 
Modern Painters, by Ruskin. 

“The leaves, as we shall see immediately, are 
the feeders of the plant. Their own orderly habits 
of succession must not interfere with their main 
business of finding food. Where the sun and 
air are, the leaf must go, whether it be out of 
order or not. So, therefore, in any group, the 
first consideration with the young leaves is much 
like that of young bees—how to keep out of 
each other’s way, that every one may leave its 
neighbors as much free-air pasture as possible, 
and obtain a relative freedom for itself. This 
would be quite a simple matter, and produce 
other simply balanced forms, if each branch with 
open air all round it, had nothing to think of 
but reconcilement of interest among its own 
leaves. But every branch has others to meet or 
to cross, sharing with them, in various advan- 
tage, what shade, or sun, or rain is to be had. 


On the character exists in all the structures thus deve. 
benefits of religious knowledge it is needless to 
descant; and secular knowledge, by the taste 
with which it pre-occupies the mind, will be a 
strong counterpoise to the attraction of the 
public-house, while it enlists the motives of an 


loped, that they are always visibly the result of 
a volition on the part of the leaf meeting an ex- 
ternal force or fate to which it is ever passively 
‘subjected. Upon it, as upon a mineral in the 
course of formation, the great merciless influence 
of the universe, and the oppressive powers of 
minor things immediately near it, act continually. 
Heat and cold, gravity, and the other attractions, 
windy pressure, or local and unhealthy restraint, 
must, in certain inevitable degrees, affect the 
| whole of its life. But it is life which they af- 
‘fect; a life of progress and will—not a merely 
| passive accumulation of matter.” 








CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 


A Boston merchant, in “lending a hand” on 
board of one of his ships on a windy day, found 
himself at the end of an hour and a half pretty 
well exhausted and perspiring freely. He sat 
down to rest. The cool wind from the sea was 
delightful, and engaging in conversation, time 
passed faster than he wasaware of. In attempt- 
ing to rise, he found he was unable to do so with- 

| out assistance. He was taken home and put to 
bed, where he remained two years; and for a 
long time afterwards could only hobble about 
with the aid ofa crutch. Less exposures than 
this have, in constitutions not so vigorous, result- 
ed in inflammation of the lungs, ‘‘ pneumonia,” 
ending in death in less than a week, or causing 
tedious rheumatisms, to be a source of torture for 
‘a lifetime. Multitudes of lives would be saved 
every year, and an incalculable amount of 
human suffering would be prevented, if parents 
would begin to explain to their children at the 
age of three or four years, the danger which at- 
tends cooling off too quickly after exercise, and 
the importance of notstanding still after exercise, 
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a) 
or work, or play, or of remaining exposed to a we see flies laboring along, and lugging their feet 


wind, or of sitting at an open window or door, or on windows as if they stuck fast to the glass; and 
of pulling off any garment, even the hat or bonnet, | it is with the utmost difficulty they can draw one 


while in a heat. It should be remembered by 
all, that a cold never comes without a cause, and 
that in four times out of five, it is the result of 
leaving off exercise too suddenly, or of remaining 
still in the wind, or in a cooler atmosphere than 
that in which the exercise has been taken. 

The cooler the weather the more need is there, 
in coming into the house, to keep on all the 
clothing except India rubber or damp shoes, for 
several minutes afterwards. Very few rooms 
are heated higher than sixty-five degrees when 
the thermometer is within twenty degrees of zero, 
while the temperature of the body is always at 
ninety-eight, in health; so that if a man comes 
into a room which is thirty degrees colder than 
his body, he will rapidly cool off, too much so 
often, even if the external clothing is not re- 
moved. 

It is not necessary that the perspiration be 
visible ; any exercise which excites the circula- 
tion beyond what is natural, causes a proportional 
increase of perspiration, the sudden checking of 
which induces dangerous diseases and certain 
death every day.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


HOW A FLY HOLDS ON. 


I have here inclosed a small window fly in the 
live box of a microscope, that you may examine 
the structure of its feet as it presses them against 
the glass cover ; and thus not only get a glimpse 
of an exquisitely formed structure, but acquire 
some correct ideas on the question of how the fly 
is able to defy all the laws of physics, and to 
walk jauntily about on the under surface of pol- 
ished bodies, such as glass without falling, or ap- 
parently the fear of falling. And the personal 
examination is the more desirable because of the 
hasty and erroneous notions that have been pro- 
mulgated on the matter, and that are constantly 
disseminated by a herd of popular compilers, who 
profess to teach science by gathering up and re- 
tailing the opinions of others, often without the 
slightest knowledge whether what they are re- 
porting is true or false. 

The customary explanation has been that given 
by Derham in his “ Physico-theology,” that 
“divers flies and other insects, besides their 
sharp, hooked nails, have also skinny palms to 
their feet, to enable them to stick to glass and 
other smooth bodies by means of the pressure of 
the atmosphere, after the manner as I have seen 
boys carry heavy stones with only a wet piece of 
leather slapped on top of a stone.” Bingley, 
citing this opinion, adds that they are able easily 
to overcome the pressure of air “in warm 
weather, when they are brisk and alert ; but to- 
ward the end of the year this resistance becomes 
too mighty for their diminished strength ; and 


foot after another, and disengage their hollow 
cups from the slippery surface.” 

But long ago another solution was proposed, 
for Hooke, one of the earliest microscopic obser- 
vers, described the two palms, pattens, or soles 
(as he calls the pulvilla,) as “ beset underneath 
with small bristles or tenters, like the wire teeth 
of a card for working wool, which, having a con- 
trary direction to the claws, and both pulling dif- 
ferent ways, if there be any irregularity of yield- 
ing in the surface of a body, enable the fly to 
suspend itself very firmly.” He supposed that 
the most perfectly polished glass presented such 
irregularities, and that it was moreover always 
covered with a “smoky tarnish,” into which the 
hairs of the foot penetrated. 

The “‘ smoky tarnish’’ is altogether gratuitous; 
and Mr. Blackwell has exploded the idea of at- 
mospheric pressure ; for he found that flies could 
walk up the interior of an exhausted air-pump. 
He had explained their ability to climb up verti- 
cal polished bodies by the mechanical action of 
the minute hairs of the interior surface of the 
palm; but further experiments having showed 
him that flies cannot walk up glass which is made 
moist by breathing on it, or which is thinly 
coated with oil or flour, he was led to the conclu- 
sion that these hairs are, in fact, tubular, and ex- 
crete a viscid fluid, by means of which they ad- 
here to dry polished surfaces ; and on close in- 
spection with an adequate magnifying power, he 
was always able to discover traces of this adhesive 
material on the track on glass both of flies and 
various other insects furnished with pulvilla, and 
of those spiders which possess a similar faculty. 
— Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope. 


THE STUDY CF SCIENCE. 


Science is worthy of study by all men, be- 
cause it is so intimately associated with all the 
pursuits of life. The whole animate and in- 
animate creation is embraced within its folds. 
It affords ample scope for the exercise of the 
most comprehensive and refined intellects, as 
well as those of humble and moderate preten- 
sions. The mechanic and chemist, the poet and 
scholar, the manufacturer and merchant, can 
find, in the pursuit of science, a boundless source 
of pleasure and profit. 

cccaicichilippeal itil adi 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Cotorep Coxvicts Sotp.—There have been recent- 
jy sold in Frederick, Md., under order of the Cirenit 
Court, five free negro convicts, as follows :—Thomas 
Pinkney, sold out of the State for 12 years, for $50 ; 
Harriet Ann Green, sold out of the State for 10 years, 
for $25, Grafton Little, for five years within the State, 
for $100; Magdalena Howard, three years within the 
State, for $50; Henry Warner, two years within the 
State, for $42. 
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PotiticaL.—The speech of Senator Seward, deliv- 
ered in the Senate on 7th day last, was anxiously 
looked for in the hope that some measures would be 
proposed which would allay the excitement, if not set- 
tle the national troubles now distracting the country. 
The position which the Senator will occupy in the ad- 
ministration of the Government of President Lincoln 
give his opinions additional weight, as foreshadowing 
the policy likely to be pursued by the in-coming ad- 
ministration. One of tne city papers thus speaks of 
the principal topics treated of by the Senator. “The 
speech furnishes a clear, dispassionate, logical and ex- 
haustive argument against secession as a measure un- 
authorized by the Constitution, and one destructive of 
the best interests of both South and North. Mr. Sew- 
ARD’s constrast of the majestic power of the Union, 
with the contemptible figure the separated States must 
present, when split up into small jealous and hostile 
confederacies, should have convincing force on any 
minds yet influenced by either patriotism or common 
sense. But alas, minds of another sort are too nume- 
rous in the Senate Chamber. He is in favor of the 
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graphical lessons shaJl be given at least three times 
weekly, in the third, fourth, and fifth divisions. 

Resolved, That speiling, Punctuation, Parsing, Prin. 
ciples of Arithmetic, and Practical Arithmetic shal] 
be taught exclusively during school hours. 

Resolved, That no more than two lessons, at any 
time, shall be given to pupils of Grammar, Secondary, 
and Primary schools, to be studied at home,and that no 
greater amount of matter shall be daily assigned to 
pupils of Grammar schools than can be committed to 
memory or performed, by scholars of average ability, 
in an hour and a half; and that, from Secondary and 
Primary pupils, no more than one hour of home atudy 
shall ever be required. 

Resolved, That the Board require the teachers of 
every grade of school which has two daily sessions, 
to employ the hours of the afternoon, as far as prac- 
ticable, in explaining the lessons to be recited on the 
following day. 

Resolved, That the regulations of this board, rela. 
ting to the extent and limitation of home and school 
studies, shall be kept prominently posted in all the 


execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, the repeal of | public schools of this district. 


all State laws that really aggrieve the offended States, 
and is not opposed to the removal of the territorial 
controversy from Congress by admitting Kansas, and 
establishing two new States out of the remainder, 
with power to divide them hereafter, if that can be 
constitutionally done. As to the expediency of re- 
vising and amending the Constitution, Mr. Sewarp 
is warmly its advocate; but thinks this should only 
be done after the eccentric movements of secession 
have ceased, and the fever has subsided, say in one, 
two or three years hence. On this subject he very 
justly intimates that periodical revisions of the or- 
ganic laws of any government by the people are both 
wise and salutary.” 

The conflicting character of the news, and the 
various rumors in circulation which are often un- 
founded, should render us cautious in crediting much 
that is detailed; but a dispatch from Washington 
which appears to be fully confirmed, states that 1. N. 
Merriman, Collector of the United States revenue, at 
Georgetown, South Carolina, has been arrested for 
treason, by the authorities of that State. A letter 
was intercepted from him to President Buchanan, 
in which be requests the Government to send a vessel 
and men to collect the federal revenues, and further 
informed of the movements of the Secessionists. 
Should this be the case, it will probably prevent any 
efforts at conciliation. 


Sropies in tae Pustic Scnoors:—At the last reg- 
ular stated meeting of the Board of Controllers of the 
Public Schools the, following resolutions were discus- 
sed and adopted. 


Resolved, That the study of algebra shall be discon- 
tinued in the grammer schools of this district. 

Resolved, That the use of Greenleaf’s National A- 
rithmetic shall be limited to the high schools. 

Resolved, That the mere rules of arithmetic shall 
no longer constitute a branch of examination for ad- 
mission into the high schcol ; but that definitions of 
arithmetical terms and reasons of arithmetical oper- 
ations shall still be examined upon, under the name 
of principles of arithmetic. 

Resolved, That the History of the United States shall 
not be memorized, and that lesgons of half an hour 
each shall be given each day, for five days in each 
week. 

Resolved, That no lesson in Geography shall be 
given to pupils of the first and second divisions of 
Grammar Schools to be prepared at home; and that 
candidates for admission into the High Schools shall 
not be questioned upon that subject; but that geo- 





Resolved, Thatthe teachers of Grammar, Secondary, 
and Primary schools be furnished with a blank book, 
in which they will be required,to keep, for the inspec- 
tion of controllers and directors, a correct record of 
the daily tasks they assign to be studied at home. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, but the supplies are light. Small sales to re- 
tailers and bakers from $5 50 to 5 62 per barrel for 
common superfine and good extra; $5 88 a 6 25 for 
extra family, and $6 50a 7 00 for fancy lots. Nothing 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held 
at $3 87a 4 00. The last sale of the latter was at 
$2 75 per barrel, but is now held at $2 37} for 
Brandywine, and $3 for Pennsylvania. 


Graw.—The offerings of Wheat continue small 
and it is in goud requrst at full rates. Small sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 30 
& 132 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 424155. Rye is steady at 76 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 70 certs for Southern. Corn is held 
firmly and is in steady demand. Small sales of new 
yellow at 64 a 65c. and old at 71 cents. Oats are 
Steady at 35 cents for Penna. and 34a 35 cents 
for Delaware. 


CioversEED is dull. Further sales at $4 7525 00 


per 64 Ibs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 37. Flaxseed 
is dull; last sale at $1 50. 








REEN LAWN BUARDING SCHOOL, for Sale or 
Rent; situated near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
three miles north of the Kennett Square depot, on the 
Baltimore Central Railroad. Terms moderate ; address 
EpitH B. Caatrant, Proprieter. 
Unionville, P. 0. 
Ist mo., 19th—4t. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C youne MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 








